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COTTIER'S ART-ROOMS.— Messrs. Cottier and Company's Art- 
Rooms on Fifth Avenue have received an accession of pictures 
noble beyond any similar collection in this country. Works by Dupr£, 
Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Michel, Troyon, Jacque, Mauve, Bosboom, 
Roybet, Monticelli, Stacquet, and other modern foreign artists, are on 
public exhibition ; and some of these works are fully representative spe- 
cimens of their several masters. The Dupr6 is the very best Dupr£ that 
we remember to have seen, and it deservedly occupies a room by itself. 
It is magical and wonderful in colour, and absolutely delicious in senti- 
ment. To recognise and to appreciate the spirit and the method of this 
piece of painting would be to show one's self conversant with the true 
aims of landscape Art ; to study and to master the processes of its pro- 
duction would be an Art-education in itself. A more characteristic and 
important Corot than the ' Orphee ' in the Cottier collection probably 
does not exist. It presents that great poet in the triumph of his inspi- 
ration. We wonder whether a single member of that school or clique 
of artists which is in the habit of sneering at what Mr. Alfred Dawson 
calls "the daubing and impudent Corot kind" could look at it for a 
moment without beseeching the gods to forgive his misunderstanding 
and his slandering of the glorious Frenchman. The Messrs. Cottier 
have other examples also of this painter. The 'Orphee' has already 
been in their rooms well-nigh a twelvemonth. Diaz appears, not at 
his decorative best, but nevertheless to good advantage. The true glory 
of this artist is the opulence and happiness of his sunshine. Dupr£ 
himself was among the first to perceive this distinguishing excellence 
in his friend, and, when Diaz died, it was Dupr6 who said of him that 
his death had taken from the sun one of its brightest rays. Like Dupr£, 
and like Millet, too, Diaz was enamoured of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau ; and the painting in the Cottier collection gives us a glimpse of 
that beloved forest — of it alone, without a shred or fleck of sky ; of it 
with all its mystery and poetry and peace. Whether or not Diaz was 
the first painter to trust himself with the delineation of a skyless land- 
scape is a simple and not very interesting question of historic fact. 
Charles Blanc asserts the affirmative, and doubtless he is correct in the 
assertion. This much, however, is certain : that no artist before Diaz, 
and surely none since his lamented departure, has penetrated as far as 
he did into the secrets of forest interiors, or recorded so faithfully and 
alluringly the results of his researches. Even the rotten old trunk of a 
tree, when he shows it to us and talks about it, becomes beautiful beyond 
a cedar of Lebanon. The Rousseau will be, to most Americans, at 
least, a surprising revelation. We venture the opinion that even Con- 
stable, from whom Rousseau learned so much, would stand before it in 
loving veneration. The Millet, entitled ' Delilah and Samson,' is a 
figure-piece which can tell a good many figure-painters just how far 
removed an artistic figure-painting is from a coloured photograph. 
Indeed, it can give this information as fully, as impressively, and, we 
were about to say, as clearly, as any work that we at this moment recall. 
It can give it as clearly, too, to all the children of light. The Monti- 
celli is an example of an artist not nearly so well known in this country 
as he should be. Its scene is from ' Don Quixote,' and its value is in 
the wealth of its not faultlessly arranged pigments — a wealth which is a 
feast for the eyes and the imagination. The Michel is bold, cold per- 
haps, but vigorous to masterfulness — requiring, however, a certain un- 
usual predisposition on the part of a spectator who is to sympathise with 
its motive. The large Mauve is simpler and more straightforward, and 
at the same time better drawn, than an ordinary Schreyer. A water- 
colour by Stacquet has all the sweetness and more than the strength of 
an Edouard Frere. The worth of such an exhibition of pictures to ar- 
tists and to students is obvious. A word of mention is due to Mr. Olin 
L. Warner's piece of sculpture, the only American work in a collec- 
tion where poor work has neither part nor lot. 

Current Opinion on Landscapes and Water-Colours is be- 
coming more intelligent. The conception of landscape, says an English 
critic, has entirely changed of late by reason of the growth of the sci- 
entific spirit. Nobody now considers the materials of a scene in Nature 
to be mere hap-hazard agglomerations ; nobody thinks of mountains as 
having no particular shape, or of trees as spreading at will, or of streams 
as widening or narrowing by chance. Every detail in a landscape is 
recognised as being where it is and what it is, because there and thus it 
is fitted to its surroundings. The presence of law is seen everywhere ; 
and for every phenomenon there is found a " must have been." Accord- 
ingly, the modern painter studies a landscape as he would a human face, 
feeling that in each lineament is something to be pondered and learned, 
the landscape not less than the human face containing the ineffaceable 



records of its history and origin — records that cannot be changed with- 
out the loss of all that renders it most interesting. . . . Another English 
critic directs attention to Gainsborough's landscapes, which, he thinks, 
might serve as pleasant correctives to some of our modern painters who 
above all things aim at realism. The landscape-painter's object, he in- 
sists, is, or should be, to be truthful without being wearisome or unbeau- 
tiful. Photographic accuracy is doubtless at the basis of the follies of 
the "impressionist" school, which carries out to absurdity the theory 
that an artist should strive to fix on his canvas the general sensation of 
beauty conveyed to him by a natural scene. . . . The general public 
does not understand Turner's landscapes. The majority of the visitors 
to the late Grosvenor Gallery exhibition in London are said to have 
admired everything except Turner, and "him they either despise, ridi- 
cule, or condemn, and very frequently all three." Nevertheless, the true 
greatness of this master is now more widely than ever before acknow- 
ledged and heralded by the profounder students of Art, and the best of 
his landscapes are often proclaimed to be the best in the world. ... Is 
body-colour desirable in a water-colour painting ? A correspondent of 
the London Times thinks that the question is of vital importance, and 
hopes that year by year we may see " a growing increase " of water- 
colour drawings made solely in transparent colour. The use of opaque 
colour destroys the aptitude and power to obtain the higher qualities of 
the Art. " I believe it to be impossible to exaggerate the charm of pure 
water-colour as a means of artistic expression. Many of Nature's love- 
liest phases, especially those where atmospheric effects are the leading 
feature, are rendered far better by it than by any other modus operandi. 
The mere material seems delightfully void of all materiality. That crux 
of a painter in oil which daily vexes his soul, namely, the endeavour to 
get rid of a painty look in his work, and the difficulty, as Sir Joshua 
says, of ' finding the means by which the end is obtained,' never troubles 
the water-colour painter ; but the moment he does despite to the purity 
of the material in which he is privileged to work by defiling it with 
opaque colour, then, in an instant, all its peculiar charm vanishes." Mr. 
Collingwood Smith writes to the same journal in praise of the perma- 
nency and unrivalled brilliancy of the body-colour called Chinese white, 
referring the reader to the extensive use of this pigment (which is whiter 
than snow) by Dr. Harding, William Hunt, J. Nash, F. Tayler, and 
Cattermole. He is fully persuaded, however, as to the superiority of 
drawings in transparent colour. " The transparent element in water- 
colour art must be," he says, " its chief claim to admiration." In this he 
is not mistaken. 

The American Art Association. — During the month of March 
the American Art Association, a new organisation of artists, will hold 
its first annual exhibition in the Kurtz Gallery, New York. The Asso- 
ciation was formed on the 29th of October last, in order to give young 
Americans who have been studying Art in Europe, and have thus sub- 
mitted themselves to the influence of its latest methods and triumphs, 
an opportunity to display their works to advantage. A law, passed last 
summer by the Academy of Design, provided that in all future exhibi- 
tions under the control of that body, eight feet of the line should be 
reserved for each Academician. The younger artists immediately took 
the alarm, and sought shelter in a home of their own, notwithstanding 
the announcement that the odious law had been repealed. They wish 
to have more elbow-room, and some of them certainly are not particu- 
larly impressed by the productions of some of the Academicians. They 
believe that a withdrawal from the Academy exhibition is really in the 
interest of Art. The members of the Association, thus far elected, are 
Walter Shirlaw, Augustus St. Gaudens, Frederick Dielman, Louis C. 
Tiffany, Wyatt Eaton, Homer Martin, John La Farge, Samuel Col- 
man, Alden Weir, Thomas Moran, William Sartain, Francis Lathrop, 
Olin L. Warner, R. Swain Gifford, and Helena De Kay Gilder. 

Unusual facilities have been extended to American artists now study- 
ing in Europe. A Paris committee, consisting of Messrs. Bridgman, 
Henry Bacon, Sargent, St. Gaudens, and S. A. D. Volk, has been ap- 
pointed to pass judgment upon all works painted abroad, and intended 
for this exhibition. Whatever works are accepted by it will be accepted 
by the hanging-committee in this country, and the authors of those 
works will run no risk of having them rejected on arriving here. It is 
believed that these contributions will be many, and unusually attractive. 
The Association professes to entertain the kindliest feelings towards the 
National Academy of Design. Several Academicians have been invited 
to contribute examples to the exhibition ; and several members of the 
Association are also Academicians. The general purpose of the Asssocia- 
tion is to promote the welfare of Art in America. Its members claim to 
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be thoroughly American in spirit, and to have an unbounded apprecia- 
tion of the future in store for Art in this country. They desire to avail 
themselves of the freshest and most approved means of Art-culture, and, 
to this end, most, if not all them, have studied in the leading schools of 
France and Germany. They have a sincere veneration for the oldest of 
the old masters, and one plan of theirs is, as we have said elsewhere, 
to gather a comprehensive collection of photographs of the best works 
of those masters. They revere also such painters as Rousseau, and 
Corot, and Dupr6, and Diaz, and Michel, and Daubigny, and Millet, 
and Jules Breton, and Gabriel Max, and Munkacsy, and other lumi- 
naries of these latter days, and they really entertain quite a hatred of 
mere portraiture in landscape and in figure painting. They propose to 
be studious and to become learned, sympathising with that fine saying 
of Landseer (whom, by-the-way, they do not at all worship), " I wish 
to die as I have lived, a student, with my brush in my hand." They 
intend to encourage women in Art-work, as the Italian women were en- 
couraged in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if so be that our age 
too may have its Mariettas and^ its Fontanas, holding that the creative 
faculty in woman is not lacking, albeit in most cases dormant. Above 
all, they believe not in copying the productions of their teachers, nor 
(what is worse) in copying the productions of themselves, but in going, 
with their learning, direct to Nature, so that, as Goethe says, beautiful 
ideas shall present themselves before them, like Godsends, and call out 
to them, " Here we are ! " 

The New Hall of Modern Sculpture in the Louvre is opened 
at last. . . . The great Belgian competitive exhibition known as " The 
Concours de Rome " will begin on the 1st of April next in the Royal 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Antwerp. A pension of five thousand 
francs for four years is to be awarded to the successful artist, who will 
be expected to use the money in pursuing his studies in the best Euro- 
pean schools. . . . The excavations lately made in the Roman Forum 
will be renewed in accordance with orders from the Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction, and will be extended as far as the Arch of Titus and 
the Palace of the Caesars. . . . The importance of collecting and pre- 
serving monuments of antiquity in the places where they were found 
seems to have impressed itself upon the Italian Government ; and it is 
reported that the old plan of transferring these excavated treasures to 
large cities, where they are classified according to artistic worth without 
regard to their origin or to their use for the historian of the develop- 
ment of Art, has at length been abandoned. . . . The famous photo- 
grapher, M. Adolphe Braun, of Dornach, France, who devoted his life 
to the reproduction of drawings and studies by the old masters, and who 
greatly improved the process of photography, is dead. A large and invalu- 
able collection of his photographs is in the British Museum. The most 
intelligent students in America fully appreciate the service of photo- 
graphy to Art, and are desirous of establishing permanent collections of 
photographs of the great Art-treasures stored in the European galleries. 
This is one of the principal objects contemplated by the recently-formed 
American Art Association in the city of New York. ... A short and 
interesting biography of the late Albert Hendschel, whose " Sketch- 
Book" made his name a household word in Europe, has been published 
in Berne. The artist is known extensively in this country by prints of 
his sketches. He was born in Frankfort, and was a pupil of Professor 
Becker. The streets were his studio. On the cover of each part of his 
"Skizzenbuch" he wrote the motto, "No day without a Ymz" (JCein 
Tag ohne Linie), Ten thousand copies of the first publication of the 
volume in the winter of 1871 were sold immediately, and the next year 
photographs of his sketches were " circulated by thousands over land 
and sea, and reproduced (not always with exact faithfulness) on earthen- 
ware, ribbons, tobacco-pipes, paper-knives, and on nearly every article 
of the small ornamental furniture of modern life." He acted upon the 
principle that the thing which particularly arrested his attention was the 
thing that he ought to draw. . . . Has an artist a right to sell sketches 
or studies of beautiful women whose portraits he has painted to order 
for their husbands or friends? The French painter Ingres twenty-five 
years ago painted for her husband a portrait of the beautiful Madame 
Moitessier, and left to his heirs the preliminary drawings made for that 
work. These drawings having been offered by them at public sale, M. 
Moitessier protested against the proceeding, and took it into the courts, 
where it was decided that " sketches, studies, and drawings, made by an 
artist before painting a portrait, constitute a peculiar sort of artistic pro- 
perty that cannot be exhibited or sold without the authority of those 
interested." This decision will be of interest to artists everywhere, and 
also to many of their patrons. ... At recent sales in the H6tel Drouot 
in Paris, Corot's ' Pond edged with Trees ' brought 2,700 francs ; Diaz's 
' Path in the Forest," 3,950 francs ; his ' Clump of Trees near a Lake,' 
3.050 francs ; his ' Study of Beeches,' 3,530 francs ; Troyon's ' Flock of 
Sheep in Repose,' 2,300 francs ; Fromentin's ' Simoon,' 7,000 francs ; 
and Delacroix's ' George Sand,' 8,000 francs. . . . The new catalogue 



of the Louvre does not give general satisfaction. Mr. Edward Hall 
writes to the London Athenczum that the work is confused and ill-con- 
ceived in design, slovenly in the carrying out, and destitute of much 
valuable matter which the old catalogue contained. " A catalogue of a 
national gallery," he continues, " being intended for the use of students 
and the laity, cannot help being in some sense a compromise. In the 
first place, the general public is to be considered ; for it, a description 
of the subject is wanted, and a short biography of the painter and notice 
of his schools are desirable. For the Art-student such biography is un- 
necessary ; but, added to the description of the subject he requires that 
of the scheme of colour and technique, the condition of the picture, and 
a notice of all known restorations or repaintings, whether performed in 
the gallery or previously ; the size and date ; if the picture is not dated, 
the opinion of the best judges on that point ; mention of the collections 
it has passed through, and the price realised on each occasion ; by whom 
engraved, and references to the various works of Art in which it is men- 
tioned, together with recent references to discoveries which may have 
appeared in Art-periodicals." But in the Louvre catalogue the descrip- 
tions and biographies are unnecessarily short, and so is the historical 
matter; while "of the information above specified, universally recog- 
nised as indispensable, the majority of the subjects are absolutely ig- 
nored. True we have a list, not always complete, of the principal works 
of the painters, but this is of very subordinate importance. To the stu- 
dent they would be supposed to be known ; they take up space which 
might be more usefully occupied, and do not add to the picture for the 
layman. Considering the position held by the Louvre, it will be deplo- 
rable if this catalogue is allowed to remain." . . . Dr. Schliemann's 
Hissarlik treasures are now on exhibition in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum in London. The results of his excavations at Mycenae are still at 
Athens. . . . Arrangements are perfecting for an International Exhibi- 
tion at Melbourne, Australia, in 1879. . . . M. Taine is lecturing every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon at two o'clock in Paris on the philo- 
sophy and history of Art. His special subject this year is Venetian 
painting. The lectures are for men, and are free. . . . The restoration 
of the Louvre is at length finished, and the colonnade has been divested 
of the scaffolding that has so long disfigured it. . . . Excavations at 
Olympia are still prosecuted with vigour. Among the latest discoveries 
is the Philippeion, or memorial erected by Philip of Macedon after the 
battle of Chaeronea in honour of his victory over the combined forces 
of the Athenians and Boeotians. . . . Mr. Whistler's libel-suit against 
Mr. Ruskin, which was reported to have been withdrawn over a friendly 
cup of tea in Venice, is now said to be in course of prosecution to the 
bitterest end. 

Boston. — The first exhibition of the Boston Art Club for the season 
of 1878 was opened on the evening of January 16th, with the usual re- 
ception given by the members to their friends. The walls of the ex- 
hibition-rooms displayed much variety, both in subjects and excellence 
of conception and treatment. The exhibition was not, on the whole, 
however, so notable for good pictures and striking subjects as were seve- 
ral of last year's exhibitions. The pictures contributed by local talent 
were for the most part from the younger artists : the best canvases, and 
those which attracted the most attention, were from foreign brushes. 
The subjects of the foreign pictures were better chosen and better han- 
dled. There was a fine landscape of the old Marseilles harbour, by 
Ziem, very rich and warm in tone, and a quaint, realistic rural scene, by 
Schreyer. A striking and graceful but not very impressive figure-piece, 
by Carl Becker, entitled ' A Venetian Lady,' occupied a prominent place, 
and was chiefly interesting by reason of the skilful handling of the dra- 
peries. Among other foreign pictures, were a landscape, with cattle, by 
Zugel ; a strong, vigorous picture of a ' Tyrolese Hunter,' by Defegger ; 
summer landscapes, by Caesar de Cock ; ' Too Early to rise,' by Mun- 
kacsy, a good specimen of the Munich school ; and a fancy sketch, 
called ' Satisfaction,' by Coomans. The contributions of local artists, 
while not presenting the usual variety, or any one or two canvases of 
marked superiority, were in many instances interesting and worthy of 
observation and study. There was a fine, rich " interior," by Alfred 
Copeland, entitled ' Interior of Grand Palace, Antwerp ; ' Mr. Phelps 
added a landscape and cattle scene, full of vigour and boldness of treat- 
ment. Mr. Grant's picture of a scene in the olden time gave evidence 
of a decided progress in this young artist, who shows promise of a credi- 
table artistic future. It was soft, harmonious, and betrayed no strain- 
ing after brilliant or eccentric effect, a fault that besets many young 
artists of the day. ' A Cloudy Morning, Mount Lafayette,' gave a title 
to one of Mr. John R. Key's graphic contrasts of cloud and foliage ; 
Enneking also displayed a cloud-landscape, entitled ' A Cloudy Day in 
Bergtesgaden, Bavaria.' Among other local artists creditably represent- 
ed were Messrs. Albert Thompson and Cole, Misses Agnes Brown, May 
Alcott, and Baker, Messrs. J. M. Stone, Seavey, Rogers, Inness, Oudinot, 
Ordway, and Champney. The exhibition remained open for several 
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weeks. . . . Aside from the Art Club Exhibition, a number of pictures 
were displayed during the month at the various galleries. Among them 
were works of Georges Becker (a female head), a collection of John R. 
Key's paintings, some delightful English water-color views, by Voten 
and Henry Newman ; a view of Pleasant Valley (described by Whittier), 
by Miss E. M. Carpenter ; ' Apollo skinning a Satyr,' by the old Spanish 
artist Ribera ; a view of Etter Park, Colorado, by Bierstadt ; a portrait 
of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, by Healey ; some of Inness's lovely little 
landscapes, and a ' Harvest-Scene in Louisiana,' by Julio, a vivid re- 
presentation of a Southern plantation. . . . Walter Brackett exhibited 
in his studio his last and perhaps best picture, ' After the Battle.' 

Schaus's Art-Gallery. — Mr. Schaus has recently imported several 
fine engravings and water-colours. ' The Roll-Call,' by Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson (now Mrs. Butler), which was so successfully exhibited in the 
London Royal Academy in 1874, has been engraved by Mr. Stacpoole, 
who, "by express permission," dedicates his work to Queen Victoria, 
the owner of the original. The London Times' s description of it is as 
follows : " The sergeant is passing along the thinned ranks, roll in hand. 
Beside him rides the mounted field-officer, his charger, like himself, be- 
smirched with the dirt and dust of a hard day's work, with a look in 
which the sternness of command struggles with the concern of a good 
soldier, as he notes the ravage of battle in the ranks. Among the men, 
all ages are represented, from the bronzed and battle-hardened veteran 
to the boy-recruit. Some bind up wounds not severe enough to take 
them to the rear ; one who has miscalculated his strength, or whose 
death-wound has been concealed or overlooked, has fallen in his place, 
and lies prone, dead or in a swoon. A raw young soldier is overcome 
by the shock of this sudden fall, and leans his face on his musket, all 
but fainting. A hardier comrade claps him on the shoulder encoura- 
gingly. All these heads without any grimace or exaggeration have well- 
distinguished character and expression, and one reads them with inte- 
rest." Mr. Stacpoole has been successful in preserving the diversity and 
attractiveness of the soldiers' faces, and his reproduction will find friends 
among the admirers of one of the most famous war-pictures of the day. 
G. B. O'Neill's ' Driving a Pair,' the pair being a bright girl and boy in 
a wheelbarrow, and the driver an old gardener holding the handles, has 
been engraved by W. H. Simmons. ' Looking out for a Safe Invest- 
ment ' — two Scotch lads returning from school, and loitering in front of 
the window of a toy-shop — is engraved also by Mr. Simmons after 
Erskine A. Nicol's well-known painting. A fourth engraving is after 
Compte-Calix's ' Pas le plus Petit Frere,' which represents two children 
among the cabbages in a garden, trying to find a baby-brother in accord- 
ance with the pretty French teaching that each latest accession to a 
family is brought in from under one of those vegetables. These diligent 
little seekers have turned over four or five cabbages without finding any- 
thing, and are now sprawled on the ground peering eagerly under ano- 
ther one. A couple of water-colour sketches by Edouard Frere are 
firmer in touch than is sometimes the case with this deservedly popular 
painter, and display in a high degree that honest sweetness and delicacy 
of conception which characterise his peasant-children. One of the deli- 
neations is of two little ones at home, and the other of a party of boys 
sliding on the ice. The atmospheric effects in the latter work are of a 
sort entirely safe when confided to the tender care of water-colours. 

The Royal Academy Winter Exhibition. — The latest annual 
winter exhibition of works by old masters and dead British painters in 
the London Royal Academy was larger though not better than usual. 
It contained among other pictures nearly three hundred and fifty en- 
gravings after Reynolds, Romney, and Gainsborough, together with 
about three hundred oil-paintings. The Athenaum adjudges it " on the 
whole the least interesting of the series of winter exhibitions with which 
the Academy has charmed and instructed the public. One distinguishing 
feature, however, is an interesting collection of fifty-seven landscapes 
and views by the painters who, transplanting to Norfolk the motives of 
the seventeenth century, and importing the skill of the later Dutchmen 
Van der Neer, Hobbema, Cuyp, and their fellows, formed what is called 
the Norwich school, and consisted of artists very distinct from Constable, 
their contemporary, and Gainsborough, their predecessor, both East 
Anglians, and still further removed from Wilson who died, an aged man, 
while John Crome the elder was yet a child. In borrowing pictures the 
Academy has difficulties to contend with, which can be better under- 
stood than explained, and for which everybody must make allowance, 
but we hope we shall not be considered ungrateful if we say that 
one-third of the East Anglian pictures add nothing to the value of the 
other two-thirds." John Crome, James Stark, J. S. Cotman, George Vin- 
cent, George Chambers, and David Cox, were more or less adequately 



represented. The Academy, too, thinks that the exhibition scarcely pro- 
duced the impression made by its predecessors: "After the splendid 
profusion of the last eight years, and with whole galleries besides of the 
scale of the Althorp and the Stanstead galleries on public view at South 
Kensington, it would seem no wonder if the exhibition had run low. 
As long as we know, however, that if all owners and trustees were as 
generous as a few, there would be provision enough, without repetition, 
for years to come — as long as we can think, as each returning exhibition 
constrains us to think, of the still unbroached treasures of Bridgwater 
House and Blenheim, Petworth and Panshanger, Wilton and Castle 
Howard, of the Novar collection, and many famous galleries besides — so 
long it is impossible to be resigned under the prospect of an exhaustion 
of materials. Let • us hope that before long the opening up of some or 
other of these great treasure-houses may give us exhibitions of the 
splendour and abundance of the first." 

The National Academy of Design. — The fifty-third Annual Ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design will begin on Tuesday, 
April 2nd, and will end on Saturday, June 1st. Original paintings, 
sketches, sculptures, engravings, and architectural designs or models 
never publicly exhibited in New York or Brooklyn, will be eligible for 
admission, provided that the authors of them are living. Pictures and 
frames must be sent together, and frames may be enclosed in neat 
edgings of walnut or other dark wood not exceeding half an inch in 
thickness, and not extending more than one inch on each side of a 
frame, nor projecting more than a quarter of an inch beyond the depth 
of a frame. Artist-exhibitors will be allowed to varnish their paintings 
on Saturday, March 30th, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. A commission of ten 
per centum will be charged for sales, but no work will be sold by the 
person in attendance in the galleries, unless its price has been stated to 
the hanging-committee. If no objection is made in writing, the price 
of each work will be printed in the catalogue. No work can be with- 
drawn before the close of the exhibition, and every work received at the 
Academy will remain at the risk of its owner. The illustrated cata- 
logue published last year by the Academy will doubtless be renewed 
this year. Its pictures were photo-engravings from pen-and-ink sketches 
made in most instances by the painters themselves, and thus admirably 
fitted to reproduce the spirit of the originals, and to convey to persons 
unable to visit the exhibition some idea of what was to be seen there, 
besides serving subsequently as pleasant reminders to visitors themselves. 
The process of illustrating is of the simplest possible kind where a fac- 
simile is desired, and the illustrations met with immediate and pro- 
nounced success. The credit of first adopting it for the adornment and 
illumination of a catalogue of a public exhibition of pictures is due to 
the American Water-Colour Society, which this year also has made use 
of it for a similar purpose. 

A Portfolio of Twenty-five Etchings, after some principal 
paintings by Fromentin, accompanied by a biography of the artist by 
M. Burty, has been published in Paris. Arab horsemen and horses, 
African water-drawers and camels, a mosque, a centaur, and some cattle, 
are among the representations. " The grace and strength of the 
figures," exclaims a London writer, " the firm seat of the men in the 
saddle, the absolute knowledge of human and animal anatomy which 
such a collection of designs as this displays, might well be the despair 
of an artist trained in the slipshod English schools. We cannot imagine 
a better lesson to a young painter than the study of such a conscientious, 
virile art as Fromentin's, stripped, as here, of its outer attractions of 
colour and finish, and appealing to the eye solely through its force and 
truth." . . . Some very interesting facsimiles' of designs by Raphael in 
the Museum of Lille, France, were published in the January number 
of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The price of each monthly number of 
this periodical in Paris is still ten francs. 

The Philadelphia Society of Artists. — An association has been 
formed by some Philadelphia artists who desire to sell their own pictures 
without the interposition of middle-men. It proposes to establish a 
permanent exhibition of pictures in a central and eligible place, and to 
receive directly from the studios the freshest results of the best workmen 
in the city. All contributions must be good enough to pass the gantlet 
of a committee appointed for the purpose of examining into their merits. 
In time the association hopes to extend the range of its operations, and 
to make its gallery the residence of the best specimens of contempo- 
raneous American art. The American Art Association in New York, 
and kindred associations throughout the country, will be communicated 
with, to the end that pictures may be exchanged. Still further, Ame- 
rican artists studying in Europe will be invited to send works thither. 



